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DINNERS. 


Ir has somehow become a kind ‘niga wrt 
English, that they are unduly fond of dining. It is said 
that there are few occasions of public rejoicing, of 
public charity, or private entertainment, but must be 
celebrated or enjoyed over a dinner. Yet I cannot 
understand why this harmless propensity should be 
alluded to with implied censure. There is much phi- 
losophy in it. It cannot be denied that eating, when 
temperately indulged in, is not only a necessity, but 
a pleasure. Why, then, may not that pleasure be 
heightened by social intercourse? and where does 
social intercourse so well, so conveniently flow, as at 
the dinner-table? When are men’s brows most un- 
clouded, their hearts most open, their conversation 
most fluent? I answer, after a good (which means a 
temperate) dinner. The company and the viands act 
upon each other to produce enjoyment : “each lends 
to each a double charm.” The appetite enjoys its 
food, the intellect its company, and it is through both 
these media of enjoyment that we obtain harmless 
and legitimate entertainment. To dine for the sole 
sake of the meats is mere gluttony ; to declare society 
to be the entire attraction, is pure affectation. Now, 
the former of these faults is charged upon us English- 
men. We are accused of assembling frequently at 
table, only to indulge in eating and drinking. I deny 
this. Our companions, though not the sole, form the 
main, attraction. Ask nine out of ten, which they 
would prefer—an indifferent dinner along with agree- 
able persons, or an exquisite repast with a dull, unin- 
formed, unconversable party. The replies would prove 
that, under such circumstances, the inferior dinner 
would command a preponderating majority. In the 
former case, one or even more bad dishes would have 
little effect in marring the entertainment ; but in the 
latter, the most delicious dinner that ever was given, 
loses its comfort and relish by the presence of a single 
stupid, gluttonous, or garrulous guest. It is on record, 
that a promising dinner party was utterly marred by 
the presence of a man, in whom were combined the 
two former faults. The poet Coleridge was a guest, 
and mistaking the expansive forehead and long silence 
of this person for indications of talent and intelli- 
gence, was effectually undeceived on the appearance 
of some apple-dumplings. The hitherto silent guest 
immediately commenced rubbing his hands, and with 
an bordering on enthusiasm, exclaimed, 
* Them’s the jockeys for my money!” The poet was 
so shocked at this, that he declined talking before a 
man who was evidently incapable of appreciating 
what he might say, and remained dumb during the 
whole evening. Thus the expectations of pleasure from 
his conversation were completely disappointed. This 
single dolt spoiled the entertainment—a result which 
yo cook in Christendom could but have pro- 
An irresistible plea in favour of dinner-parties, 
large and small, public or private, is the fact of social 
intercourse at and after dinner being favourable to 
health. It is pronounced by the high authority of 
Dr Combe, that solitary meals are decidedly difficult 
of digestion. “There is,” he declares, “no situation 
in which digestion goes on so favourably as during the 
cheerful play of sentiment in the after-dinner small- 
talk of a well-assorted circle.”* More than this, the 
merrier the assembly, the better their 
“Laughter,” says Professor Heufeland of Berlin, ig 
one of the greatest helps to digestion with which I 
am acquainted ; and the custom prevalent among our 


forefathers, of exciting it at table by jesters and buf- 
foons, was founded on true medical principles. Ina 
word, endeavour to have cheerful and merry companions 
at your meals: what nourishment one receives amidst 
mirth and jollity, will certainly produce good and 
light blood.”* It is upon this rule (though without 
knowing that there is any rule in the matter) that 
Englishmen act. They make any excuse first to have 
the meals, and then to collect at them “merry and 
cheerful companions ;” or, if those companions be not 
naturally of a cheerful temperament, they make them 
so by a good dinner, which, when cleverly managed, 
acts directly upon the mind, and changes the very 
nature of a man. Entice a miser to a charity feast, 
and his contribution will be liberal. At corporation 
dinners, discontented patriots have been heard to 
utter the most loyal speeches ; at private ones, bitter 
enemies have shaken hands. I therefore repeat it, 
there is deep and practical philosophy in the English 
propensity for dining. It takes root in the heartiest 
benevolence, combined with the wariest expediency. 

It is a startling fact, but nevertheless it is one, that 
dining and dinner-giving form a part of the British 
Constitution ! These are as much a means of govern- 
ment as the prime minister and the police. Itisa 
system which begins at the throne, goes through every 
department of church aad state, and ends at the local 
magistracy and the petty sessions. It is as clearly a 
non-official institution of the country, as the three 
estates and trial by jury are official ones. It is there- 
fore a question whether the business of this country 
could be adequately carried on without its dinners. 

To pursue argument or research to the dinner- 
table daily spread before the throne would be im- 
pertinent. We therefore simply refer our readers to 
that portion of the London newspapers headed the 
* Court Circular” for information. Neither will the 
periodical dinners given at Lambeth Palace to the 
clergy of England by its primate, bear, for a similar 
reason, any more than a passing allusion. Those of 
the Lord Commissioner, at the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, tended, till lately, in a power- 
ful degree, to promote that harmony which has only 
recently been broken. And to show what stress is 
laid upon this agreeable item in church management, 
the crown annually provides its representative on this 
occasion with L.2000 for the good entertainment of 
the Scottish convocation during its short sojourn in 
Edinburgh. 

In the political world, the knife and fork play a no 
less prominent part. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons derives a regular income from the state, to 
give what are known as “ parliamentary dinners” to 
the members in turn. Over party politics, also, this 
species of entertainment exercises a great influence. 
It has become an established rule for the leaders of 
each party to give a continual succession of entertain- 
ments. “No one,” remarks an excellent authority on 
this subject,+ “who knows anything of human nature, 
will deny that it is of the last importance to a 
party to have a few noble and highly-distinguished 
houses, where all its rank and beauty, wit, eloquence, 
accomplishment and agreeability, may congregate ; 
where, above all, each young recruit of promise may 
be received on an apparent footing of equality, his 
feelings taken captive by kindness, his vanity conci- 
liated by flattery.” Many a time has a young poli- 
tician, with unsettled views and undefined principles, 
received the political creed which guided his after- 
career at one of these party dinners, to which he may 
have gone through the apparent accident of an off- 


* The Physiology of Digestion, Considered with Relation to the 
Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M.D., p. 287. 


t See Quarterly Review, vol. 55. 


hand invitation. Thus a young member is subjected 
to the tactics which he perhaps caused to be practised 
upon the constituency at his election. Many a vote 
has been gained by a good dinner and a good speech. 
It is stated by the above authority, that a former 
minister, celebrated for his amiable disposition and 
convivial qualifications, organised a regular series of 
entertainments, with an especial view to obtaining 
parliamentary proselytes. 

In the army and navy, dining may bo said to form 
part of the discipline. In the former service, the 
officers’ “mess” is especially useful. When men of 
equal birth and education are so constantly associated, 
a great degree of familiarity must naturally exist 
amongst them, whatever be the disparity of military 
rank. And this gives rise to the difficulty of prevent- 
ing that familiarity from impairing the official respect 
and deference to orders, which must be rigidly exacted 
from the subaltern to his superiors. All this is set to 
rights by the mess. While on duty, the differences 
of rank are most strongly marked, and obedience to 
the smallest command exacted in a peremptory tone, 
which a civilian would call harshness. But at the 
mess table, the order of things is reversed. Every 
expedient that ingenuity could invent, has been adopted 
to put all the officers on a friendly equality. Their 
dresses—which, upoa parade, mark their difference of 
rank—are now exactly alike ; so that it is impossible 
to tell the youngest ensign, by his costume,* from his 
colonel. In addressing each other, the surname is 
simply used. The designation “captain,” “major,” or 
“colonel,” so rigidly exacted on parade, is seldom 
heard at table. The offices of president and vice-pre- 
sident are undertaken by each member of the mess in 
turn, so that no permanent superiority’may exist in 
that respect. The field-officer, who has perhaps in 
the morning been giving a subaltern a severe repri- 
mand (in military parlance, a “ wigging”) may now be 
seen chatting and laughing with the same individual 
with the most unrestrained familiarity. The dinner 
is the great harmoniser : under its genial influence, all 
misunderstandings are char‘ned away, all differences 
forgotten. 

The good effects of the dinner-system in the naval 
service are no less apparent. The opinion of Captain 
Basil Hall is decisive on this point. Dinner-parties, 
he asserts, contribute, “and that in a most essential 
degree, to the maintenance of strict discipline on board 
ship.” Their mode of operation |he graphically de- 
scribes, by supposing a captain to have reprimanded 
his lieutenant with undue severity for some trifling 
fault. The latter, smarting under the infliction, 
meets in the ward-room 2 marine officer, to whom 
he tells his grievance, finishing the narrative by 
exclaiming—“ It’s quite clear that the captain has 
a spite against me, and is determined to drive me 
out of the ship, to make way for some follower of his 
own.” “Stuff and nonsense!” exclaims the peace- 
making man of war. “The captain is the best friend 
you have.” “Friend!” roars the other; “I tell you 
what——” But just at this moment the captain’s 
steward enters the ward-room, and going up to the 
enraged officer, says mechanically to him, “ The cap- 
tain’s compliments, sir, and will be glad of your com- 
pany to dinner.” To which the officer replies, quite 
as mechanically, “ My compliments, and I'll wait on 
him.” But as soon as the door is shut, he turns again 
to the marine, and says, “ I’m deucedly sorry now that 
I did not refuse.” The dinner is afterwards an- 
nounced, and the sulky lieutenant takes his appointed 


* This is what is called a ‘‘ shell-jacket,” with small shoulder 
knots of gold lace, by way of epaulets; a white waistcoat, and 
the regulation boots and trouseia. 
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i shall you and I have a glass of wine? 
shall it be?” By these few magical words, 
a single glass of sherry, is forgotten for ever 
and ever all the previous irritation. It is not by the 
words so much, as by the tone and manner of sayi 
them, that the captain makes the officer feel how 
anxious he is to have the good understanding restored, 
or that he regrets what is passed. Of course, if the 
officer be not one of those pig-headed and inflexible 
fellows, upon whom all sense of kindness is wasted, he 
seizes the bottle, and filling his glass, replies, “ With 
all my heart, sir!” And in all probability, is 
an end to the matter.* 

Once a week the becomes a guest of the 
officers in the ward-room, and should any little diffe- 


ri 


the captain to the person in d n. 


he jurisp 
nation. The seal to the English bar may be 


= if he have been educated at a university, twelve 


on certain grand days, a silver goblet is 
down the hall, filled with a imme- 


i 
s 


appli 

tually and physically laborious 

it is the dinners which lay a solid foundation : for to 
what, I ask, is to be attributed that universal harmony 
which exists enone the members of a 


Again, 


ungry holders, 
@id they not fortify themselves previously with es 
dinner! Lastly, let any m take a review of the 

pal corporations of Great Britain, and he will 
‘find that the public business is most harmoniously 
conducted wherever the most dinners are given. 


t look upon it as a poor 
ha: in 


consequence. 

Having followed the of dining 
a » I have cleared the way for a few 
words on social dining. It is in the sphere of private 
life that the true philosophy of the thing developes 
itself. Whatever is brought nearest to our homes 
and our firesides, is most readily and [mses J appre- 
ciated ; and though all kinds of public feasts have 
their separate attraction, none possess the charm of 

is ing at all which is not worth 
doing well, a few remarks on the best mode of giving 
this excellent kind of entertainment will not, perha 
be taken amiss. In the first place, “let not the 


company exceed that the conversation may be 
constantly general.” do not fall into the 
* Fragments of V. and Travels, vol. i. pp. 242-3, 
du of Taste). Pro- 
fessor (M. Brillat Savarin). 


art hei 
of edib 


rather than distort, 
In proof of this I need only refer to the 


i 
4 


en 
apricot tart, is a dinner for an e r—when he 
eannot get a better.” In this I y with 
him ; but there is no doubt, he would have it it 
a plain dinner, and so would an em: I, on the 


dinner, is a most and social one. In fact, 
I look upon it as forming a main charm. It is some- 
times productive of 
of a previous a or misunderstan 


te, - 
self so  ( + this thought, he resolutely 
laces his upon the neck of the decanter, catches 
r Jones’s eye, bows, and desires “the pleasure of a 
glass of wine.” Jones, delighted at this mark of con- 
cession, cordially agrees : ‘ey eulia, and sip. From 
that moment and they become 
the best friends of the y- The custom, therefore, 
now adopted in the higher circles, of being helped by 
servants from the side-board, though it may prevent 
fussiness, is decidedly unsocial. While taking excep- 
py ie we one radical defect in our system : 
it is that of allowing the diners to carve. is isa 
tax never im on the continent, where the dishes 
are first displayed in tempting array upon the table, 
and then removed to a side-board to be dissected by 
servants. A lady presides most frequently at the 
head of our tables, and consequ has the most 
important dish to carve. The utter impracticability 
of the thing is shown in the liteness of 
her next neighbour, who always relieves her of 
the trouble. This inconvenient system ought to be 
summarily abolished. 

The charms of music are most properly invoked at 
the dinner-table. A song adds to the pleasures of the 
meeting, even if it be indifferently executed ; for at 
such times there is generally a gusto and meaning 
thrown into it, that amply compensates any little mu- 
sical deficiency. This remark does not, however, appl 
to part-singing. A glee should never be attempted, 
unless it can be teed beforehand to be well in 
tune, and free 
Speaking of time reminds me of a caution concerning 

unctuality, which ought to have been given earlier. 

e hour of meeting agreed upon should be most 
Ten minutes’ law is the utmost a host 

t to allow, either to his cook or to his 

assing from town to country—from great to 
small things—let us just take a glance in at a 
cottage door after morning service on a Sunday. Is 
it possible to behold a we hire sight? The 
labourer and his family, all clad, are seated 
round the white dinner board. his is the only 
time when they can all be assembled, for, during the 


appetite they eat! What unalloyed cheerfulness sits 
upon each countenance! Their relish for the humble 
fare before them far exceeds that of a confirmed epi- 
cure over his most coveted dish. i 
And here I conclude my defence of dining. It is 
a custom which is, more or less, observed at some 
period of the day by every nation upon earth. I do 
not, therefore, see the justice of that raillery—good- 


* This fastidious cook refused to remain with the Prince Re, 
gent, at Carlton House, upon a salary of L.1000 a-year, because, 
he said, the royal establishment was too tradesman-like (ménage 


t fm 1929. By Lady Morgan. Vol. fi. p. 414, 


m the slightest wavering in time. | th 


week, their avocations lie miles apart. With what | small 
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humoured it be—with which are 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
FAIRY RINGS IN PASTURE. 


In old meadow land, there often occur cirelets 
of grass of a then 
instances, a narrow space round about, to which 
the name of Fairy Rings i 


they have naturally 
stition. The common people have for ages set 

down as the ball-rooms of the fairies, the chosen spots 
where these delicate spirits hold their nocturnal revels 
$o musie, vanithing ot the of 
It was supposed that the fairies danced hand in hand 
in a ring, and hence, it was presumed, the circular 
ure-land. Browne, an 
admired poet of the reign of James I., speaks of 


A hillock rise, where oft the fairy queen 
At twilight sat. 
It was observed that the grass of these circles was of 
a sour kind, and therefore avoided by sheep ; whence 
our Shakspeare, who seems to have known 
addresses the fairies in his Tempest as follows :— 
Ye elves ——— you dwiny puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make, 


We are told by Olaus Magnus, that the idea of their 
being fairy haunts prevails amongst all the northern 
nations. In pee they were avoided by the 

hman with superstitious veneration, under sanc- 
Bon at the following old ballad verses :— 


He wha tills the fairies’ green, 
Nae luck again shall hae ; 


thought in England, that any house which 
chanced to be built upon the place where a fairy ring 
had been, would insure prosperity to its owners. 
attempts made to explain the causes of fairy 


ile not one appears to have 
_ t of making those exact observations on 


means of arriving at a correct e: 


fungi.* “ B,” “to remove vulgar errors, 
wal’ @ away that superstition which still lingers 

the common people,” came forward with a quo- 
tation from the Philosophical Transactions, wherein 
a Mr J had settled the question in favour of 
lightning * for a friend of his, walking abroad after a 


%* We must not be too ready to smile at the honest farmer for 
this opinion, for the same, we find, is advanced by Pennamt in 


his British Zoology. 


t 
f 
« 
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“\ 
too common ervor, of attempting more than can be 
‘ well performed. A few plain dishes, well dressed, will Y assailed concerning this matter. ec 
be better relished than a great many rare ones, ill | of dining over-much I have endeavoured to disprove. 
; done. All too highly dishes are not only bad | All that our countrymen can be justly accused of, is a 
7 in themselves, but in taste. There is a most | propensity for dining im crowds and parties. 
aq : fallacious supposition afloat on this subject. It is 
imagined that eminent foreign cooks are famous 
for imparting out-of-the-way yn to the viands. 
: The reverse is the fact ; the most proficient in their 
| particulars @ diuner given Dy Daron 
| a cooked by 
nis ort” bes ether form an object conspicuous to escape 
good taste ~~ count most heedless observation ; and as their shape is pecu- 
it, it appears to have been. “Every meat,” she says, liar, and no cause readily appears for their production 
“presented its own natural aroma—every vagutalils 
its own shade of verdure.”t Now, the plainer the 
a dinner, the nearer this kind of perfection will be at- 
rences be outstanding, they are pretty certain of being | tained. The next question is, what must be consi- 
. adjusted on that occasion, by some advoit civility from | dered a plain dinner? A late accomplished but 
eccentric nobleman was wont to observe, that “a 
a good soup, a small turbot, a neck of venison, ducklings 
A pleasant mead, 
istaken solely by dint of dining. The candidate for for- Where fairies often did their measures tread, 
ensic honours, having enrolled himself a member of one 
of the inns of court, is bound to keep twenty terms ; With m0st OL my Within one of was to 
es readers, deem it a luxurious one. Thus, the definition 
= : _ of a plain dinner fluctuates according to the affluence 
of dining at the inn hall every day during term time, | of the person who provides or eats it. The rule I 
for three or five years. This gastronomic probation | would lay down, then, is—let your entertainment be 
: bar by the lord high chancellor. e first time he | in the station of life to which you belong. The wines, 
dons the wig and gown, it is customary for him to | therefore, need not only be limited in variety, but in 
: give a ne entertainment on his own ac- | quantity ; for the least excess in drinking is so entirely 
count, to the most intimate of his fellow-students : my exploded, that such a thing seldom or never occurs. Whereof the ewe not bites. 
ee that The custom of “taking wine” with one’s friends a 
they are not always conducted with the sober formal- 
ity of the hall dinners. No crabbed benchers are pre- 
sent to check the mirth, or to prescribe the exact mo- 
dicum of wine, of said, by nearly all 
the students of every inn, to apaey chary. On 
pres public occasions, however, champagne has been | “tiff.” They meet at Mr Robinson’s to dine. All Po 
wn to flow “in hall” with a wz | which far | have taken wine together, cay chy two on ill terms. And he wha spills the fairies’ ring 
from corroborates the charge. It is on oppor- | Mr Brown begins to think that the omission will Betide him want and wae; 
that the students take ample revenge for | cause remark; and being, moreover, in an excellent For weirdless days and weary nights 
+ uey term short commons. At the Inner | humour, froma pleasingly gratified appetite, he begins Are his till his dying day. 
He wha gaes by the fairies’ ring, 
Nae dule nor pyne shall see ; 
And he wha cleans the fairies’ ring, 
An easy death shall die. 
circles and rings, Sefore science urned her atrentior 
only road to the bench is by means of constant to them, were of a most ludicrous nature. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, about half a century a 
| during a space of several years, age per to these 
yhenomena, some suggesting causes, which others agai 
I refer, for a reply, to the early and lasting friendships | Pe 
formed at the hall dinners. ‘The term, my learned | the only hope! 
friend, more frequently thaa a deeper mean- | nation my . First came J. M., stating, 
| 
* “To go lower in the scale of justice, we shall find, | from six to t eet in di 9 
that, upon the county bench, aes have an omni- | and bearing great quantities of tho fungus alled 
Potent effect. OF the performances of road-trustees | champignons. The meadow had been in the same 
this respect, it may be said with truth, that the | state nineteen years, during which whole time there 
excellence of English highways may be in some de- | had been no alteration in the rings. He is anxious to 
gree attributed to the heartiness ft couticy gentle- | know how the circular form can be accounted for by 
men’s appetites, and the excellence of English dinners. | natural causes. D. H. then — a writer ( 
ow would directors of unsuccessful railways in his Antiquities), who states 
ascribed by some to lightning or ants. T. 1 of 
| Norbiton, has no doubt that oe oe occasioned by 
le refuse of cattle, and accounts for the circular form 
been in every instance 
in the centre for the animals to rub their necks 
upon. Thomas Leybourn, of South Shields, was clear 
arish dinners are, | regret to observe, sadly on the that they proceeded from lightning, a circular spot 
decline ; and I cannot bu m the grass 
consolation, that the pari next year grew more luxuriantly. “A Farmer,” all 
of whose rings appeared one year and disappeared the 
next, thought it most likely that they were occasioned 
by the working of moles under ground. He had con- 
siderable reason to believe that the runs of these crea- 
tures were chiefly of a circular form; but he remarked, 
; that the green B mem in question were often seen in 
. segments of a circle, round patches, and irregular 
3 0 of all shapes, which might be owing to the 
| different positions of the runs. He supposed that 
; | the runs, in the course of time falling in, lightened 
/ and made it more - for the growth of 
pall 


~ 
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of the other, and both are starved. I think if 
also not unworthy of observation, that different species 
of fungi to require the same nutriment ; for 
in a case uw interference between one circle of 


if 
Le 


fungi, 
both of the poisonous and esculent kinds. On taking 
up a spadeful of the earth, it was found full of the 
spawn of these fungi He also observed places which 
were mere spots of a few inches diameter, where the 
grass was beginning to wither in the centre, and 


f 


educated, and are perhaps to this day a mystery to 
many of the enli are now 
. The explanation takes away a romantic 
of the popular mind; but it substitutes a 


7 

F 

BEE 


_ | cluded the fungi were the cause of the tem- 

now. by “M. extinction of the herbage which constitutes | better and more legitimate wonder, in tracing one of 

C.,” of Corn who had fairy rings in a bowling- | a fairy ring i growing on one of the iso- | those beautiful arran nts of providence by which 
green, where cattle, of course, never were, much less lated spots would ae to leave the the fruits of the are made to grow each after 
for the allayment of prurience in the neck ; ground ready to give ‘orth new herbage by the next | its kind. We here see a lively example of that ex- 
also by “ B. L. A.,” who never had seen a fairy ring | season. Meanwhile, “the spawn of the exte’ haustion of the food appropriate to partic species 
with a scrubbing post in the centre ; and, thirdly, by itself to the cireumjacent soil, in search of the vegeta- of plants, and that necessary and natural rotation of 
no less a person than Sir David oa author | tive ciple necessary to its continuance, and forms | crops, which man is called on to take an enlightened 
of the Annals of Scotland, who says, , in_his | the ring round the last year’s spot. This now ad of, if he would cultivate the soil with suc- 
at New Hailes, near Edinburgh, he has had | forms a barren circle, or a fairy ring, of one year’s | cess length at which we have given the history 


: 


of the investigation will not be too much, if we have 
thereby, in the least d , illustrated the absurdity 


wth. 
operation as the last year’s had done, a second 
wa of spe observation, and how it is only 
ce. 


barren circle appears ; and the spawn spreading itself 
further, in search of proper nutriment, forms, in the 
following year, a larger ring than the last.” And so 
on, he says, the process go, a wider circle being 
formed every year. This is, in we very nearly a 
full ~ oe of the mystery, its being so is 

icularly instructive, when we consider that Mr 


“KOHL’S RUSSIA.”—ST PETERSBURG.* 
Or all kinds of facts, there are none so difficult to be 


there were tracts of withered herbage, kor was the first on the subject who obtained as facts about foreign countries ; yet books 
of about ten inches broad, defined generally by borders | had given the matter of investigation a and of travel abound in a proportion far greater than those 
of bright green grass, and in some places broken : by § attention. on any other subject. he reason of this is pithily 


the same—from one to two hundred 
, and generally affecting a circular fi or bei 
segments of circles. These appearances, recent, 
or of that year’s production, had certainly pre- 


explained by Captain Alexander in his work on Por- 
tugal :—“'There are,” he says, “ more false facts than 
false theories in the world ;” and no class of authors 


The complete of fairy rings, was given to the 
Royal Society in 1807, by the illustrious Wollaston, 
who does not appear to have been aware of Mr 
Crocker’s views. Living for some years in the country, 
he had an epoutanty observing the phenomenon 
in some instances. a set of circles of small dia- 
meter, he found certain fungi growing 
outside circle 0 k This 

im to suppose that “ ae rom @ cen- 
tral point was the probs ie mode of the formation of 
the ring.” He “ ught it not improbable that the 
soil which had once contributed to the support of 
fangi, might be so exhausted of some peculiar um 
to | necessary for their production, as to be ren in- 
capable of producing a second crop of that singular 
class of vegetables. ‘The second year’s cro would con- 
sequently appear in a small ring surroun ing the ori- 
ginal centre of vegetation ; and at every succeeding 
year, the defect of nutriment on one side would neces- 
sarily cause the new roots to extend themselves solely 
of fungi continually to proceed by ann sare 5 
from the centre outwards. An appearance of luxu- 
riance of the grass would follow as a natural conse- 
quence, as the soil of an interior cirele would oo 
be enriched by the decayed roots of the fungi of t 
ee year’s growth.” These views were supported 

y the results observation, and have never been 


nD he f the fangi,” he “they 
uring t 0 i 8a) t! 

so entirel. the soil beneath, 
appears grass surro’ ing t! ing. I 
a transverse section be made of the soil cath the 
ing at this time, the part beneath the appears 
paler than the soil on either side of it ; but that which 
is beneath the interior cirele of dark grass is found, 
on the contrary, to be —_ the 
general surrounding soil. But in e course of a few 
weeks after the fungi have ceased to a , the soil 
where they stood _— darker, and grass soon 


of manners, institutions, and even of scenery, 
own standards. Nay, in many instances, absurdities 
are decried of which they themselves are guilty. The 
German student, for ro with his hair i 
half-way down his back, will make himself merry at the 
expense of the long queue of» Chinese ; and we have 
seen a work on South America, in which the practice 
followed by the Butucodos tribe, of fastening pieces of 
cork into their chins, was much ridiculed by its Por- 
t author, whose portrait, opposite the title page, 
exhibited himself adorned with a pair of ear-rings ! 
He whose statements are to be most ently 
relied on, is the traveller who has lived for some time 
in the country upon which he writes ; who has resided 
there long enough to find out the constant, general 
habits of the people ; and who is a sufficient master of 
their to dive into their prejudices, and to com- 
pare them with his own ; to see under what influences, 
Lamy oe and moral, those prejudices have been formed ; 
having possessed himself of such knowledge, to be 
able to communicate what facts he has accumulated 
in a clear and forcible manner, and so as not to 
make them appear like a laboured collection of sta- 


Europeans see everything with Euro eyes, he ging 
separated by a narrow stripe of green herbage, and where 
y 


iA sriginal bore were com ly decayed. Still 


further inward, was a belt of luxuriantly grass, 


successively formed ; and, indeed, he could in some 
scape distinguish traces of five pr six, by the grada- 
ion of colour observable in the grass growing on them, 
between a very dark green and the common green of 
the hill. The soundness of this conclusion was proved, 
in the summer of 1777, by the formation of a new 


+ with the sober tints of truth. 

This brings us to M. Kohl, who all the 
Garden” of Dr Darwin, who argued that a stream of 2 He is.i sdest sani 
electricity, issuing from a cloud, and penetrating the ponderating degree. He is,in the widest signification 
earth, would be drawn out into a cylindrical — as of the words, a li ; the fund of information 


brings it up to a climax, so that it may teil. When 


he 
pose,” he adds, « of observing the progress of he has to describe, he places his reader in such a situa- 


” : : tion, as enables him to form in his own mind a pieture 
air, since, without air, n can be calcined.” These | circles, I marked them three or four years in succes- | ¢ ~ “y / 

r “ws - the place the autho rtraying. An example of 
assertions were all made with perfect confidence, and sion, by incisions of different forms, by which I could thi in the fi sedneten. . Kohl wante 


distinguish clearly the successive annual increase, and 
I found it to vary in different circles from eight inches 
to as much as two feet. The broadest rings that I 
have of the mushroom (Ag. 
campestris) ; narrowest are the most frequent, 
and are those of the champignon (Ay. orcades of some places, 
Dr Withering). The mushroom, accordi gly, makes 
circles of largest diameter ; but those of the cham- 
ignon are the most regular. There are, however, as 
many as three other fungi that exhibit the same mode 
of extension, and produce the same effect upon the 
herbage. These are the Ag. terreus, Ag. procerus, and 
the Lycoperdon borista, the last of which is far more 
common than the two last-mentioned agarics. 

There is one Dr Wollas- 
ton, “which ma frequently o respectin 
‘or, according to the i t cause 

may be as a confir- 
mation of its truth. Whenever two adjacent circles 
are found to interfere, they not =, do not cross each 
other, but both circles are invaria ly obliterated be- 
tween the points of contact: at least, in more than 


twen' I have no one instance to the contrary. 
The exhaustion occasioned by each obstructs the pro- 


show us the city of St Petersburg ; and he does not— 
after the fashion of those dull writers of travels, who 


with the glorious river Neva gliding through it. In 
looking from this hi position, he goes on to observe, 
that “the length the open spaces bordered by the 


phan’ 
present themselves to the spectator who kee 
upon the tower of the Admiralty, are as ied as they 
iff 


Ht 


* Russia. Part IL. ‘St Petersburg and Moscow. J. G. 


qualifications we have named ; but last in a pre- 


monuments, and streets, of which the city consists, 


thunder-storm, had “observed a circle of about four | arrives at the conclusion, that “the succession of —_ —_— 
broad, newly burnt os ap i fi of nei 
colour and’ brittleness of the grass root” Still, the but how it is so affected, he does not attempt to ex- 
readers of worthy Sylvanus Urban were not quite ng In the autumn of the ensuing = 8 another of mushrooms, they did not 1 7 
in the very next a| from a Mr Crocker, dated at Frome gives | sect. I found once that a tree had interrupted the 
us the first account, after Hutton’s, of any exact*ob- 
servations being made on the rings. He states, that, a temporary impediment, as the extension had 
a twelvemonth before, he had set down in a plan the pos at the usual rate, and by passing obliquely 
sports, or im paying divine honours (0 50 itnati mber of the circles in the pad- each side into the soil beyond the tree, had given : 
imaginary deities the ring the form of a kidney, so that another 
; or two would probably re-unite the two poner 
into one curve surrounding the tree.” 
We trust that the fairy rings, which have so long 
| been regarded with superstitious feelings by the un- 
origins fairy circles. He con- 
had never been either posts or cattle in the memory 
= this of the here 
t this crisis argument, t in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society 
a paper by the celebrated Dr Hutton, describing some 
appearances of the character of fairy circles, which : 
ad in the vear 1776 on the hill called 
are so liable to promulgate the former, with an mm- 
wo -i-y plicit belief in their truth, as the general run of tra- 
traversing er quarters of the glob 
which Dr Hutton supposed to be the newly-acquir¢ 
cover of what had last year been a decayed tract, 
cause plants of the same colour were beginning : 
make their appearance here and there on the ba 
ground of the decayed tract of the present year. Th 
was evident. he thought, that those stripes we 
withered tract beyond that of the former year, wh ; 
had now passed into the decayed or black stage. > 
Hutton attempted no explanation of the 
but he felt convinced that they were not explaix 
for how sho 
of these causes operate in so peculiar a manner ; 
as to both time and local situation? — 
| paint not with the gaudy colours of exaggeration, 
strike the ground from to ten yards in diameter ; Fle does not relate merely, b - = 4g a“ 
and that, “as a stream of electricity displaces the air [f- pe on anenlote to repos » makes the most of it ; _ 
it passes through, it was plain no part of the grass 
no one seemed to think it necessary any Observa- : 
tions or experiments should be made upon the rings : 
really remar men, 60 y «ay | so many streets, which are so wide in 3 
ears ago, giving themselves up to reach and so narrow in others ; but he takes us 
on point which was evide ‘4 hee and ascending an elevated tower, exhibits 
of observation, and could be settled y no other means. a iew of the splendid array of palaces, 
As the further history of the question illustrates \ 
the state of science and also of mind at that time, we 
shall make no apology for going on to remark, that 
Best annroach to the truth seems to have been : 
he spectacles, metamory hoses, living pic- ; 
ene yvernors. gentlemen 0! 
—— military parades, pompous equipages, 
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i thron t, hour of the 
continue, at brief intervals, to announce a mighty 
man of the earth has just passed by.” 


Whilst most Euro capitals are boasted of for| The bears an outside as as 
their antiquity, the i om pride himself upon | the more aristocratic portion of the colette: the 
the modernness of St Petersburg. A hundred and 


German Bauer ma: among the n 
bearded the slim Pole elbows the 
nutive Finlander ; and 
are running u against each other, while us- 
sulman studiously avoids all contact with the Jew. 
Yankee sailors and dwarfish Kam 


years ago, those shores of the river Neva which 
pad the site o of the city, were uninhabited except by 
afew fishermen. Now, the best built, most conve- 
nient, and—looking to the size, number, and conve- 
nience of its structures—the most magnificent capital 
in the world, occupies its banks. Its founder, Peter 
the Great, was so much attached to naval affairs, that, 
with the ultimate view of improving the maritime 
importance of his empire, he visited Holland to learn 
the art of ship-building, and afterwards came to 
land, where he spent some time in the Deptford dock- 
as a common mechanic, often visiting King 
illiam III. in his working-clothes, and once went 
to Oxford in the same costume, to have a doctor’s 
oegree conferred upon him. On his return to Russia, 
he fixed upon its present site for the great maritime 
city of his empire, assembled 20,000 workmen, and in 
two years, from the 27th May 1703, when the first 
stone of the citadel was laid, by far the most consider- 
able part of the city was completed. The work 
formed in that small period may be estimated from 
the fact of St Petersburg containing nearly eight 
square miles of building, having several bridges, three 
large canals, and consisting, in the words of Kohl, of 
* masses of architecture, worthy of mountains for their 
—— ranged side by side in endless piles.” The 
gth of all the streets amounts to nearly 400 versts 
(about 350 miles), whilst the number and vastitude of 
the public monuments are nowhere exceeded, for in 
Russia there is a kind of passion for them. Rocks, 
columns, obelisks, statues, and triumphal arches, are 
set up in the most commanding positions amidst the 
most magnificent accessories. 

The great object of attraction is the river Neva, 
which, with the three canals intersecting the land in 
many places, has given to St Petersburg the name of 
“the city of islands.” Of these there are forty, great 
and 1, nominally within the precincts of the city, 
but the largest of them only are occupied with houses, 
and are accessible over bridges. Five are called “ Gar- 
den islands,” and well deserve the name. ‘The beau- 
tiful river itself, the waters of which are in summer 
as clear as crystal, is frozen over during six months 
of the year, and forms a highway for sledges and pe- 
destrians. It is pitiable, however, to reflect, that the 
danger to be apprehended by a too sudden rise of the 
Neva, is so t as to involve the safety of the whole 
city, scarcely a spot of which is more than twelve or 
fourteen feet above the level of the sea. A rise of 
fifteen feet would be, therefore, enough to put the 
whole city under water ; a rise of from twenty to thirty 
feet, and the whole population would be drowned ! 
© As it is?’ remarks Kohl, “ we must not be surprised 
if we read one of these days in the newspapers, that 
St Petersburg, which rose so suddenly, like a brilliant 
meteor from the Finnish marshes, sunk as sud- 
denly, and been extinguished there like an ignis fatuus. 
May God have the city in his keeping !” 


colours, contribute to make up the populace of the 
Russian capital.” 

The first to claim our attention is, of course, the 
emperor, who, from our German author’s account of 
him, appears to be the most hard-working sovereign 
upon earth. At a daily review of troops in the Admi- 

square, he generally commands in person ; “and 
as there are always present several thousand men, and 
a host of generals and staff-officers, this simple parade 
forms at all times a handsome spectacle, and may, in 
fact, for a miniature review. To see the emperor 
ride by with his brilliant staff, is itself worth — 
He is a handsome majestic-looking man. By his si 
rides his eldest son, and behind him follow a cloud of 
eavaliers, of whom each is at the least a prince’s son 
and a major-general. As this splendid ad- 
vances, the soldiers, drawn up in line, present their 
arms, and the uncover their heads. ‘ Good 
morning, children !’ is the emperor’s salutation. ‘We 
thank your ne is the response that comes thun- 
dering in unison from thousands of throats. The 
parade often lasts several hours ; and whoever has 
witnessed a portion of it, taken a stroll down the Nev- 
skoi Prospekt, looked into the Summer Garden, and 
walked up and down the English Quay, may quiet his 
conscience with the reflection, that he has neglected 
;~ part of the St Petersburg promenades for that 


e Russian nobility present a peculiar yer In 
their homes they are o ts, to whose will hundreds 
of retainers implicitly bow ; at court, on the contrary, 
—_ are equally slaves to their master, the emperor ; 
and this alternate servility and tyranny grad de- 
scends through all grades, down to the lowest. m 
under a pure despotism, the chief characteristic of the 
Russian is humility, and to this feeling may be ascribed 
the number of forei which swarm in St Peters- 
burg. They have an idea that nothing can be so well 
done by themselves as by persons from other countries. 

“ According to the views of the ordinary Russian, 
the whole European world is divided into two parts, 
into ‘ Nashe Storona’ (our side), and ‘ Vashe Storona’ 
(your side), under which latter denomination he in- 
dudes all Europe that is not Russian. 

This other half of Europe he also calls ‘ the forei 
superior ki people partic y excellent, nature 
extraordinarily beautiful, the productions of art and 
industry irreproachable. ‘Thence come those ‘ Inos- 
tranzi, or foreigners, those wise people, who under- 
stand everything better than he does, and from whom 
he learns so much.” 


In many quarters of the town, it appears inunda-| The aristocracy of nation has invented some 
tions are of frequent occurrence, and come so sud- | nickname by which to desi the lower orders of 
denly, that the assembled guests at a party are not | their countrymen. In d they are the “mob,” 


> Eng’ 
in France the canaille (rabble), in Russia, the epithet 
tshornoit narod is applied to them. Literally, these 
words signify “black people,’ but they may be also 
proper! rendered by the term “ dirty” or “ unwashed.” 
the Russian mob our author has taken copious notes. 
“ At the first glance,” he observes, “ there is a 


unfrequently unable to leave the hospitable roof under 
which they have been entertained. “ Water is quite 
as much dreaded in St Petersburg as fire is in other 
cities, and measures are therefore taken to inform 
the inhabitants of their danger the moment the river 
begins to rise above its customary level. When the 
under water, a cannon 
is fired from the Admiralty, and the water- are 
hoisted on every steeple, as a signal that the Nereids 
have declared the city in a state a 
= is repeated every hour, until the danger seems to 
atanend. When the river rises sufficiently high 
to lay the lowest streets under water, the alarm-gun 
is fired every quarter of an hour. In proportion as 
the river rises, the artillery becomes louder and more 
rtunate, till at last minute-guns are fired, and are 
erstood as a cry of despair, calling upon ships and 
boats to hasten to the aid of a drowning population.” 
The population of the island-metropolis amounted 
in 1832 to 500,000, and a more motley assem of i 
beings it would be difficult to conceive. One- of | ushka ! day, father ; thank God, it goes well 
them are reckoned to be clad in uniform. ‘The dress | with me. What is your pleasure? How can I serve 
of the soldiers is glittering and costly in the extreme, 
and of them alone there are 70,000. E of | sim 
civil officer has also a peculiar costume, i ing the 
ge professors of the university, teachers, and even 
pupils of the public schools. “Still, there remain 
enough of plain coats to keep up the respectability of 
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of 
tone of his voice. stranger, who is able to address 
him with kindness in his native language, soon dis- 


e required information in its minutest de- 
y the interrogation, is pleased e opportuni 
exempt from the constraint of buttons and epau- 


find “every tion of Europe, 
nation 

ton of represented inthe treet of Peters gen 
burg. talians, English and French, 
Greeks and Scandinavians, may be seen mingling to- | cheated 


tshadales, 
sians, Moors, and Mongolians, all sects, races, and | his 


them of the most romantic acts of integrity. An in- 
Indy, holding om tn the . An 

i y. ing an appointment in inter 
Palace, gave 500 rub 


a cheerful countenance, and returned the 500 rubles 

of which his carelessness had deprived her. On in- 

quiry, it turned out that during those six years he 

had denied himself little enjoyment, and had 

spved up his wages till bo hed about 300 
rubles. Having recently been oted to a better 

situation, he had been in a condition to marry. His 

wife had brought him a dower of 100 rubles, and ne 
besides, possessed of some articles of trifling value, 

of which had been sold in order to tranquillise the hus- 

band’s conscience, who now came to relieve himself of 
a debt that had so long weighed upon his mind. No 
intreaty could induce him to take the money back, 
which was, however, placed in a public bank, to ac- 
cumulate at com interest for the benefit of his 
children.” 

According to the statistical returns, there are in 
St Petersburg as many as 85,000 servants, most of 
whom are or slaves. This large number will be 
readily accounted for by the following anecdote :— 
“ Ah, you really embarrass me with your kind visit,” 
said Prince N—— to a friend who came unexpectedly. 
to dine with him. “I must apologise to you, for you 
will be very badly attended to. e-half of my ser- 
vants are gone hunting with my son; I have sent 
out some on business myself ; and my good mother, 
who has driven out of town to pay a visit, has taken 
away nearly all the rest.” Nevertheless, there were 
five diligent pair of hands to wait on twelve persons. 

Here we reluctantly break off, ot oe subject 
is by no means exhausted ; for M. Kohl portra 
Russia with a careful and skilful hand. In this divi- 
sion of his work, the most minute feature of St Peters- 
burg has not been overlooked, yet we write from an 
abridgment. The original, in German, can be nothing 
less than a microscopic view of the great city. The 
edition before us is that of the “ Foreign Library,” of 
which “St Petersburg and Moscow” forms the first 
volume ; and looking at it as an earnest of what is to 
follow, the Foreign Library—intended to consist of 
translations of the best continental works—deserves 
the heartiest support, to which excellent print and 
remarkable cheapness strongly recommend 


THE FIRST PIANO-FORTE.* 


THE two heroes of this little history present a com- 
plete contrast. They began, continued, and ended 
their worldly career, under nearly opposite cireum- 
stances. One, at first rich, became suddenly poor 
through extravagance and dissipation ; the other, ori- 
ginally poor, became all at once rich by the force of 
ingenuity and industry. The one gloried in his high- 
sounding title ; the other was proud of being simply 
an artificer. The ——— courtier rev in the 
royal saloons of Versailles ; the laborious operative 
his days in a Parisian workshop. One finished 
is life on the public scaffold, condemned in 1793 
; populace driven to excesses by the tyranny of 
their superiors ; the other peacefully expired amidst 
the blessings of his family and fri his honest in- 
dustry rewarded by affluence, and honoured by the 
favour of royalty. Finally, the first called himself 
Armand de t, Duke of Lauzun ; the second was 
Sebastian Erard. 
At the epoch when our tale commences, Sebastian 
was a poor artisan whom reverse of fortune had 
driven from Strasburg, his native town, to 
alone, without money or friends, his daily bread in 
Paris. He was well-educated ; in his ly youth he 
had studied drawing, architecture, and had devoted 
some time to scientific pursuits. He had dreamt, with 
the artless enthusiasm of youth, of one day distingui 
ing himself as an artist, a professor, or an archi 
Conceive, then, his disappointment, when, at the age 
of sixteen, he found himself a journeyman maker of 
harpsichords. Pride and ambition unceasingly tor- 
mented him. In the obscure wo where he pur- 
sued his monotonous avocations, he 
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7 gether ; nor will the silken garments of the Persian ——- in the market places are innumerable. 
and the Bokharian be wanting to the picture, nor the | Nevertheless, examples are also numerous am j 
he Arabian. : 
following day he returned, kissed the lady’s hand, and 
said, ‘Pardon me, I am guilty. I cannot tell how it 
has happened, but I have lost your money, and can- 
| not find it again. Deal with me as you please.’ The 
ly, unwilling to ruin the man, made no mention of 
offence, and after a time lost sight of him — 
At the end of six years, he came to her one day wi 
| 
| way to acertain degree of vexation. But, happily, 
{ | Sebastian Erard posted nablr gifts than fall tothe 
lot of most persons in his humble grade. Even his, 
melancholy was no misfortune to him, for it made him 
| thinker. His intelligence again turned his thoughts 
— and his him act 
them. presentiment, that should some 
; mdeed, so much that is really respectable nglishmen are too apt to attribute the courtesy of ‘ : iti im : 
walks about in simplo black and blue, that plain | the Russian to a slavish disposition, but the courteous | inerired by thie haps, he wcldom comelsined. and 
a coat is felt by many to be rather a desirable distinc- | manner in which two Russian peasants are sure to | put diligently pursued his work ; for well did he know 
tion, although the wearer is obliged on all public occa- | salute each other when they meet, cannot be the re- | that any advancement he should make must be by fol- 
sions to yield the pas (give way) to the many-coloured | sult of fear engendered by social tyranny. On the | jowin g the very along which he was mete tg 
ling. instead, therefore of bolting off the course, as 
possible to conclude a bargain without being | + Translated correctly speaking, paraphrased from 
; and no one can deny that the frauds daily | te French. 
XUM 
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Erard ‘reflected deeply on the nature of his art, | with a confident brow, declared he would undertake 
and whether it might not be in his power to the commission. 

some important improvement upon it. With a| The duke at first took little notice of the 
critical artisan ; but won at length by his earnestness 
ciencies of the instruments it was his business to make | enthusiasm, consented to li to a detail of the im- 
—ill-toned inharmonious spinets and harpsichords, | provements in the making of harpsichords, which, in 
with which the ears of the court and the town were | addition to those of Silbermann, the new candi te 
content to be charmed. He remarked that, from their | for his patronage ee With the leave of his 
imperfect mechanism, it was impossible they could employer, Sebastian (for it was he) hastened 
remain long in tune, and that even when their intona- | to his lodgings for the drawings and notes he had 
tion was correct, the sounds produced were harsh and | made of his new invention. An hour he 
wiry. These imperfections, which constant use of the | was closeted with the duke at the residence of the lat- 
instruments prevented some of the best musicians from | ter. His explanations were so satisfactory, his plans 
perceiving, became apparent to the inquiring mind and | so manifestly practicable, that Lauzun immed: y 
apt ear of the young artisan. But a remedy for them | engaged him to make the required instrument. 
had yet to be discovered; and for that object did | workshop was fitted up with an expensive collection 
Erard incessantly ply his invention. At length he | of tools and materials in the duke’s house, in which 
became acquainted with the principle of an improved | the young artisan pag ow himself early and late. 
—— introduced by Silbermann, a German ma- His verance and industry were at length 
n urer, and that dered in him a new and | crowned with success. When his work was finished, 
happy idea, the result of which the reader will pre- | that of decoration began. This was the first instru- 
sently learn.: 

While Sebastian Erard employed every spare mi- 
nute in working out his new idea theoretically—for he 
had not the means of doing so practically—the other 
actor in our musical drama penton a very different 
= Engaged in the useless employments and pro- 

Lauzun sought to revive, at the court of Louis XVI., 
the dangerous gallantries and dissipated manners of 
the gay but brilliant court of Louis XV. and the 
regent. Nor was he ill-calculated to effect, by his own 
example, so evil an object : he was handsome, rich, 
and a high flow of spirits, with a good share 
of intellect and wit. His conduct was not, however, 
always pleasing to Marie Antoinette, the queen ; but 
so great a favourite was Lauzun with the king, that 
she never ventured to avow her dislike of him openly. 

Amongst other things which displeased her ma- 

, Was a courtship sometimes carried Lay ey the 

ds of good-breeding, which the duke esta- 
blished with the Marchioness de Milleroy, a lady whose 
position as governess to the royal children, ought 
to have induced, on her part, the most guarded con- 
duct. As there was nothing positively improper in 
Lauzun and her forming a mutual regard, both took 
um at the little checks which the ye thought 
it her duty on several occasions to give them. An op- 
portunity to resent these supposed affronts soon oc- 
curred, and by a circumstance which brought Sebastian 
Erard most unexpectedly within the pale of court 


patronage. 

Marie Antoinette, though surrounded by all the 
allurements of the French court, could not forget the 
land of her birth. “The Austrian,’ as she was cur- 
rently called, would often retire to the solitude of her 
chamber, to call up from the depths of her memory 
scenes of childhvod and of home. She gathered about 
her a host of objects, which served to remind her of 
Austria. The books, pictures, and sculptures, which 
adorned her private apartments, were all from Ger- 
many. But one article was wanting to make the col- 
lection complete. The young queen of France was 
a proficient musician, and loved the melodies of her 
native land ; but how could she give effect to them 
with the inharmonious spinet then in her chamber? 
She resolved, therefore, to have a harpsichord from | Lauzun explained that it was made by his direction, 
Vienna, and soon a magnificent instrument of im- | and that he was the possessor. “ You ?” repeated the 
proved tone and elegant form, well worthy of a royal | queen, with the -natured archness by which she 
residence, replaced the old spinet. That it should be | was always ready to conciliate the most undeserved 
displayed to the best advantage, the young queen de- 
termined to give a concert, at which she commanded 
her instructor and countryman, Gluck, the celebrated 


mow harpsichord was constructed by Silber 


The admiration lately excited by her majesty’s new 
German harpsichord was now completely thrown into 
native manufacture. The tones it gave out from 
under the skilful beg oe of Piccini, the Italian com- 
poser, who was the first to play upon it, blended ex- 

uisitely with the beautiful voice of the Princess de 

‘olignac, whom he accompanied. Th 
was no less enchanted than the rest, and unwittingly 


the duke and the marchioness had prompted them 
anticipate. 

“ Pray,” ye gore the queen of Lauzun, as she broke 
up a grou ' detractors, of which he was the most 
active sarcastic, “to whose skill are we indebted 

‘o that, your majesty, of a Frenchman,” replied 


rard. 
“ Indeed ! that is a person I never heard of before,” 
rejoined the queen. 
“ Unfortunately, the names of few meritorious 
Frenchmen,” retorted the duke, laying a stress upon 
the latter word, “are known at the court of Ver- 


Without noticing this discourteous sneer, Marie 
Antoinette inqui to whom the piano belonged. 


ill-will. “And pray, what use can a colonel of huz- 
zars make of so clogant, so lady-like an instrument ?”’ 

The duke replied, with an affectation of sentiment, 
that music was his most cherished relief from the 
cares of state and the fatigues of military duty. 

The in be Le 
instrumen nged to me its possessor, 
and demanded upon what terms Lauzun would t 
with it. This was exactly the result he wished ; and, 
with every ap ce of sorrowful humility, he as- 
sured her majesty it was not in his power to part 


“= 
“ 

om piqued. “It is your 
“It was mine yesterday,” interrupted the duke, 
but to-day it has of ——” 

“ Of whom ?” impatiently inquired the queen. 
Of the Marchioness de Mi answered Lau- 
zun, with a low bow. 


country. And he undertook to prove, in the present 

instance, that this preference was not guid by 
apartment abruptly, broke up the party. 

. En however, had been done to make the for- 

magnificence of appearance to the i i 

vaunted importation of the queen.” He possessed 

wealth, ingenuity, and perseverance ; his boast was 


therefore not an idle one. tained from the king a brerét, or patent, for his ingeni- 
The duke made the tour of all the eminent manu- 


ough | age, the young artisan’s early dreams of ambition 


were ly realised. 

Meantime a circumstance occurred which exercised 
an unfavourable influence over the career of the Duke 
de Lauzun. Extravagance had so impaired his for- 
tune, that his union with the Marchioness de Milleroy 
—herself by no means rich for her station—was de- 
ferred till an intmert which he expected to re- 
ceive at the of a relation should become vacant. 


not ordered aie 


the pursuit in des ie, he dsterminad 
umbler grade. In one of these, a 
intelligent journ to over- 
the eller mado ty the duke muster, 
whom it was declined. He started from his seat, 


the shade by that expressed for the instrument of 


e queen herself 


hastened on that triumph which the malevolence of 
to 


The command of the French Guards had for a long 
period been vested in the chiefs of the duke’s ~— 
and his uncle, the Marshal de Biron, hitherto 

The Marshal died, and Lauzun 


that, as a matter of course, besides 


succeeding 
to the title (his uncle left no fortune), he would be 
invested with the vacant and lucrative command. 


To his mortification, however, he was disappoin 
and through, as he afterwards learnt, the influence 
Marie Antoinette. From that moment he changed 
his side in politics. The first lowerings of the revo- 
lutionary storm, which afterwards burst with such 
appalling severity, had already clouded the political 
horizon. ‘He joined the opposition, then headed by 
the Orleans family—he wrote pamphlets against the 
court—he com —— against the queen—he 
satirised the nobility. In or he performed an wed 
part towards exasperating the populace against 
rulers—towards hastening the deplorable crisis, which 
had so fatal a termination. 

During the progress of that terrible revolution, to 

inst the aristocracy, that to be nobly born was con- 

sidered a crime punishable with death. The 
and queen were early victims ; their supporters 
adherents followed. Lastly, even that section of the 
nobility who in the beginning led the popular tum 
were successively led to the scaffold. e Duke 
Lauzun was one of the earliest sacrifices of the popu- 
lar nobility. He ended his career under the guillo’ 
leaving behind him the record of only one meritorious 
action—and even that was performed by accident, and 
out of pique—namel ing from unmerited obscu- 


hanical | rity the talents and Thaus of Sebastian Erard. 


e revolution had no other ill effect upon the lat- 
ter, than that of interrupting the operations of a ma- 
nufactory which had yu grown to be the most 
considerable in Paris. Sebastian Erard, respected by 
his fellow-citizens, was intrusted by them with a re- 
sponsible municipal office. In executing it, a part of 
his duty lay in restraining, as much as possible, the 
wholesale pillage which was going on in all the resi- 
dences of the king and the nobility. He had occasion 
to hasten to Versailles for that sang and found that 
most of the apartments had already ransacked 
without me Those formerly occupied by the 
Marchioness de Milleroy were, on his arrival, under- 
going spoliation. The “first piano-forte” was still 
there. Rough hands had already been laid w 
it. His threats and intreaties were for a time vain ; 
but when the pillagers heard his name, and bap 
of the pon x wey, they desisted. The piano was 
mously ceded to him ; and it is said that his descen- 
dants still possess several interesting relics of THE 
FIRST PIANO-FORTE. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 


‘WHEN a particular mode of doing anything has been 
a long period, the prejudice in favour 
of it is so strong, that whoever dissents from the time- 
honoured system, is looked upon as a kind of heretic ; 
as one anxious to subvert a venerated and well-esta- 
blished order of things; a sort of revolutionist, who 
would introduce into the system a terrible anarchy 
and confusion. However inexpedient he may prove 
the ancient method to be, the reply to his rs a ne 
invariably is—“ We have done very well by followi 
the old plan for several years (perhaps centuries), 

we see no necessity for change.” 

This is strikingly the case with the present mode 
of teaching languages, icularly those known as the 
dead ones. Since the Eton Latin mar was com- 
piled, in the time, we believe, of Henry VIIL., it has 

the universal primer for every person desirous 
of learning the Latin language, in spite of numerous 
attempts to supersede it. In vain has it been pointed 


part | out, that, being wholly in Latin, this grammar o 
unnecessary 


pposes 
difficulties to the poem of the pupil. 
In vain has it been observed, t 
the Latin language was currently spoken in monastie 
and educational establishments, and that the scholars 
possessed some acquaintance with that tongue before 
the book was placed in their hands ; that it was em- 
ployed just as our English grammar is now, to teach 

im the theoretical construction of the language, after 
he had acquired, in some degree, a practical or collo- 
quial knowledge of it ; that it was not intended: to 
com: but to help to complete his studies ; that, 
in short, ough well ada for- learners at the pe- 
stumbling- to pupi resent day. 

To the important of teachin Languages, 

ic attention has been cleverly directed by an article 


“ On the Study of ae in a recent number of 
Tait’s Magazine. At the risk of being considered one 


t, when first in use, 


pm tate ice of Nature in the matter. How 


do little chi learn languages ? what mystery 
suck as healthy children ought, learn to articulate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
mann, with his latest improvements, and won the 
admiration of all present. Amongst the guests were 
the Duke of Lauzun and the Marchioness of Milleroy. 
The praises bestowed upon the instrument made the 
latter envious of its possessor, despite the difference 
in their position and rank ; and she demanded of the 
‘Duke de Lauzun a harpsichord of equal excellence | a 
and external beauty to that of the queen. _—— 7 
of chivalry had not even then passed away, and the 
lover was bound to obey the wishes of his intended, 
be they ever so extravagant. But another and perhaps 
stronger motive prompted him. He saw, 
with this request, a means of — r majesty 
—of, in fact, lessening her popularity. took care 
on every re, to a — attention to| Where pleasure is the idol, and frivolity the pur- 
the readiness with which Marie Antoinette preferred | suit, it takes but a trifling occurrence to create a sen- 
the productions of her native to those of her adopted | sation. This was the case on the present occasion. 
of the dreaded innovators we have mentioned, th ; 
author, Professor Blackie, pleasantly but forcibly ex- 
poses the fallacies still so pertinaciously adhered to by - 
many eminent teachers. “A notion has prevailed,” 
he remarks, “ that a preparatory scaffold- 
35 D no had en ing of grammar is lutely necessary towards any 
of courage to undertake the seemingly impossible task | sold and lasting su cture ; a notion altogether 
he pro ; for all had heard of the marvellous false, and in wclloe mass pernicious,” inasmuch as 
“ languages are to be learned mainly by practice. 
This principle being fixed, the next step is to ascertain 4 
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Mamma and Papa, and to apply certainly these full- | may twirl grammar rules about his fingers for months, 

and * Mark well the 

familiar and fixed persons of a pleasing aspect, | words—a broad, bold, i Blunder- 
snd. ing; for in the urgent practical movements of the 
roned! “lisa very simple matter ; but a matter, like | h being, the man who begins with being too 
ail the great primal truths of existence, the neglect of | proud to stumble, will end in being too stiff to move 
which, in the study of has puzzled many a | And this is a point on which we insist with peculiar 


hopeful scholar, and many a famous peda- 
Lr It is by the continual and persevering repe- 
connexion with a certain known familiar object, 
a language an another w spoken, and to 
speak them with understanding. These two processes 
in the art of learning a 
an the part of the ehild 


tion or echoing of that sound, in self-perfecting p 
by its own organ. The same nasties aoe be obse 
Sree of advanced years ; as when a young mid- 
pman enters a ship, he learns the slang or peculiar 
Tanguage of the sailors by hearing it continually re- 
peated, and continually echoing what he hears ; so a 
student at the university learns the universit: slang ; 
and a student of theology the theological slang, 
Puseyite or Presbyterian, as the chance may be ; so a 
lawyer learns the legal slang, which is very bad ; a 


newsmo the newspaper slang, which is worse ; and 
& writer in critical reviews the critical slang, which 
is the worst of all. By the institution nature, 


re, it appears, that to learn a language easil 
and profitably, a person must be put into an on 
chamber, so to speak, of constantly repeated sounds, 
and remain in that atmosphere for a certain consider- 
able period, more or less according to his capacity of 
perception and imitation, till these sounds, in con- 
nexion with the things of which they «re the symbols, 
have become an habitual and customary part of his 
associations ; and every or imititive system 
must be good or bad, according 
as its machinery approaches to or recedes from this 
norm which nature has set up.” /t will, 
astonish many a head-master, and sorely 
anger many a college tutor, when it is deduced from 

fact, that “a dead 


the other, so many people undertake to instruct youth 
in the elements of strange tongues, who are utterly 
tmable to do that for which a master is in the first 
, and in the second place, and in the third place, 

i namely, to the language. For a good 
ought daily, and hourly, if pos- 

sible, to be to his pupils that which papa and mamma 
are to the child, when they are supplymg it with its first 
and most indispensable stock of enunciated ideas. And 
this remark applies not merely to teachers of the living 
in whom inability to talk the tongue they 

s8 is less exeusable and less common—but in an 


Catholic colleges. But for the part, 
im this nineteenth century, Latin, and Greek also 
anything but a dead lan- 

are taught in a most painful and perverse 
manner, by grammars and dictionaries and books 


not to Oxford.” 
. Though the oral method of and 
Greek may be deemed by the staunch 
advocates of “ dead grammars and dusty dictionaries,” 
yet no objection eta nae the plan as ap- 
in this Tied 
stem is case, as a commence- 
of ste , is thus The teacher ie not 
entitled (as is too often ) to throw all the labour 
to your grammar, at suc @ page, 
get such and such a rule by heart, and then come and 
repeat it to me.’ Cates 
Place, exegetically as a ving, speaking, carnated 
the outset, by sent into a corner to learn from 
a dumb book in an shape, what it is the very 
business of the master to present to him in the 
of ite living complotonces, and cled with all 
the freshness of its natural hues. The master must 
speak and read from the very first—and not only so, 
but cause what he speaks and reads (beginning, of 
Course, with the most short, easy, and familiar sen- 
tences) to be got by heart on the spot, and boldly re- 
art of using the language in some measure 
first ; even before are Yamiliar with the 
im their native tongue. We say the scholar must be 
taught boldly and without hesitation to echo back on 
the what he hears ; for if he does not at first 
contain broad, bold, blandering confidence, be 


mitting an unpardonable sin against some solemn 
grammar rule, with whose requirements you are not 
yet acquainted. And then you are afraid some skilful 
— may laugh at your incompetency. Pshaw !— 
ho expects you to mareh like an old Roman senator, 
when you are only learning to stand, capes ew 
ourself by creeping! And if impudent people wi 
h at you, learn you to laugh at them again. It 
is one of the most useful and necessary lessons of life. 
It is, in fact, with the element of speech as with that 
of water ; not weight, but fear, sinks the swimmer. 
Blunder on, therefore, we repeat it, with a broad con- 
fidence ; and learn to stand as the child does practi- 
cally, by learning not to fall.” 

The uselessness of letters instead of sounds—of ap- 
pealing to the eye instead of to the ear—in acquiring 
modern languages, is shown 7? amusing instance 
in reference to German. “ It is by the ear that lan- 
guage properly comes, and not by the si as the 
example of many a Betty or who gone to 
Carls’ or with master and mistress, snffi- 
ciently shows. For, while master and mistress hear 
nothing but French and English from the fashionable 
society that frequent the baths, Betty has heard the 
native dialect from the mouths of native grooms and 
chambermaids, and has, with very little perceptible 
trouble, in three months, acquired a more practical 
command of a of which she knows not a 
single printed letter, than many a famous scholar 
has done solitary study in years. So easy 
and profitable always is it to follow the plan of nature 
in all our proceedings.” 

it mat not be from all that the 

fessor would discard the grammar and dictionary 
altogether. “ Are we,” he continues, “ really so insane 
as to dream that doctor or disciple can get on with- 
out them? or are we, Ps, iltonian in our 
notions, and would advise the use of an interlinear 
trans!aiion? No! neither Hamiltonian nor Oxonian, 
nor any other name of any tie or empirical ex- 
treme, which, with one of a great truth, runs 
away and rides to the devil, while the other half is 
left behind, like the poor Samaritan, where no Phari- 
see will help it—in the ditch. Honour be to all 
makers of grammars and dictionaries (the most labo- 
rious species of much-labouring men), if they would 
only make the one in some cases more concise, and 
the other in all cases more complete! Let us state, 


are to use them. Now, in 


the two great practic: 
be, first, the substitution of these dead mete 


pupil to grope and grabble his way by the help of 
Tham only, as 0 period of i when he can use 
bu pro with mueh tribula- 


reading of the first lessons, and, along with a correct 
i special to bring before the 


which grammars usually contain beyond the most ne- 
cessary forms of declension and conjugation, they 
ought certainly to be let alone, till a period when the 
scholar has attained considerable progress both in 
reading the language, and in understanding it when 
read ; and then, haply, he will find that he has now 
* We take pleasure in pointing out such a 
pan the French atthe Liven Mechanie 
tution, as may be seen by reference to our article on that 


another class of persons to 


of the secretaries or 
tions. 


VISIT TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF — 


KENTUCKY. 

Tue following interesting account of a visit to this 
celebrated cavern, is contained in a letter from the 
Rev. William Murphy, college of St Mary, Kentucky, 
to one of his colleagues, published in a periodi 
styled, “The Annals of the tion of the Faith, 
for September 1842. Mr Murphy appears to have 
been accompanied by Mr Thebaud, a professor of geo- 


science. 

“ We left Lebanon, a small town near our co 
on the 9th of August, 1841, at eleven o’clock in 
evening, and the vehicle in which we took our places 
set off for the south. The next day, at sunrise, we 
were in the centre of Green County, which is cele- 
brated throughout the state for the excellent tobacco 
it produces. The landscape of this part of Kentucky 
is exceedin ly monotonous ; continual forests, in the 

immense 


midst of h clearing of the trees leaves 
bare, from time to time, a soil rich with deep allu- 

All the learned in classing the vast plain that 


extends from the hanies to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from the lakes of Canada to the Gulf of 


thie and carbonic groups ; the 
in fossils ; the water-courses are numerous on the 
surface of the soil, which powerful alluvions render 
contrary, undou ly of the group vari 

sandstone; and, what is surprising, the fossils are 
almost totally = to discover 
there only some cyatophy’ ifferent species. 
We ly see rivulets ; the springs find everywhere 
subterraneous conduits, which they pass, and 
the soil must therefore present underneath its surface 
a multitude of caves and channels, where the sand, 
produced by the decomposition of the stone, is conti- 


th sarel pillars hich those long 
en the na which support 

t of the 
earth and trees with which they are covered, we see 
on the surface a sinking down, in the form of a tunnel, 


thirty Sve foot wide, twenty fect high, and about fifty 
-five ide, twenty i 

is terminated by a narrow door, which forms the 
limit between light and darkness. Under the guid- 
ance of a negro, the threshold is at length passed, and 
feet long, from toa an = 
and fifty broad. eS 
travellers hold in their is lost in the depth 
of the abyss. You see it at a few paces’ distance 
struggling with the increasing darkness. To see 


= 
learned, insensibly, by ice, all that is essenti 
of that the most laborious 
Y, previous to the practice, would have failed to 
‘0 those w ve a desire to stud: languages, 4 
have hean detorved by the } 
meet them at the very outset, this article of Professor 
| emphasis—from having found in practice 
impediment to the speedy acquirement of a fo 
F language, than that want of confidenee, which may be even more especially direct the essay, which is to that 
: nervousness or an ingenuous timidity in many cases ; =<" of Mechanics’ Institu- 
§ | but in as many, certainly, is only a specious name for 
certain soun pronounced In connexion With a 
certain known object ; and then the continual imita- 
a 
| 
! Mexico, amongst the secondary and transition rocks. 
But this denomination is exceedingly vague, and this 
branch of the geological series comp: ds, in all 
parts of the globe, an astonishing variety of strata, 
’ ing. Each author has, in this respect, his own sys- 
books, can never be thoroughly learned. A livir.g mas- great di ties of geology are to syan 
tar, therefore, by the natural method of teachis lan- | In so vast a portion of the earth’s surface, if we 
4 guages, we hold to be indispensable ; and to masters, | take time to consider Kentucky, we shall find it na- 
' accordingly, most people betake themselves. It is | turally divided into two regions, perfectly charac- 
; only lamentable to see how, from vain self-sufficiency terised. The north and east, particularly, present ooli- 
on the one hand, and our want of normal schools on 
’ | therefore, shortly here, how the master and scholar | 
regard to these great im- 
: especial manner to teachers of what are, or are cal.ed, | plements of language-learning, it will be evident, from 
the dead languages. The time was—searce one hun- | the scope of the preceding remarks, that we consider 
dred years ago, we guess, in this country—when the 
1 Latin language was taught in the natural and proper 
= by talking and discoursing as well as by reading ; - 
iy to the present day it is so taught, we believe. in | of that of which they are merely the imperfect and | to which the waters flow to filter themselves int¢ 
stereotyped echo ; and, seeond, the sending the unaided | deeper caverns, and deposit the lime which they hold 
in solution, in the fantastic form of diversified stalae- 
tites. Such is the whole secret of the formation of a 
H The grand and almost terrible aspect 
tion. e would say, therefore, let only the ne- ~ = 
y, to the utter neglect of the natural method.” forms and pavedigue of noun, verb, and pro- and valleys, at the bottom of which is the entrance to 
il Hence, continues our bold professor, “ If a sensible | noun, be ienened by heart from the grammar in the | the Mammoth Cave, disposes the soul for the emotions 
man wants good Greek, let him go to Athens for it, and | outset ; and let the pupil not be left (as is too often | that it is soon to experience : gigantic trees, piled-up 
the ease, bythe indelones or pervority of the master rocks, and inereasing darkness, all seize powerfully 
j to impress these necessary upon his memory | upon the imagination. The sun scarcely penetrates 
‘ from the grammar only, as an independent and sepa- | to the bottom of the valley ; one seems to leave the 
{ rate business ; but let the master commence with the | brilliant abode of day, to enter the gloomy empire 
| 
spirt 
pupil, in living examples, as they occur, my We already approached it: the first feeling was 
common forms of noun and verb and pronoun ; and, 
a a hint already given, to cause the pu repeat some 
short sentence, involving some single } 
; form, with a clear voice, on the spot. y pursuing | 
; this system for some time, the grammar im fact | 
at gers educed by the teacher from the living | 
ofthe language, and foreed upon the scholar by. 
the daily echoing wo differing from the | 
body of sounds with whi —_ intercourse of 
life brings us into connexion, only in this—that the ; 
sounds are made to bear upon the memory of the scholar | clearly an object, you must stand still, open wide 
in a certain convenient succession wisely caleulated by | the eyes, and bring the lamp near. a be 
a scientific teacher. With to the other matters | that the light borrowed from a torch, ed in @ 
place too large to be completely lighted by it, gives 
more grandeur to the objects. But no ; human archi- 
| Gothic cathedrals of old Europe do not so — 
| overpower the spectator under the na 
gigantic mass. At the extremities of this aven 
several branches of the cavern shoot off in different 
on my 
sight of such a scene, is a sort of conviction, thes a 
: ' establishment in a recent number.—Ep. C. H. J. sudden revolution of nature was at first necessary te 
{ 
{ 


i] 

i 


ah 


statues, te. whieh tha arch is not to be 
seen, covered with hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs, figures 
of gods and heroes, so like those which we still find 
upon the ruins of Memphis and Thebes, we cannot 
doubt of the perfect identity of the ancient tians 
with the primitive American race. The valuable book 
of the envoy-extraordinary from the United States to 
is alone a demonstration this 
identity, notwithstandi prepossessions and pre- 
judices of the author, who, in order to follow the sys- 
tems of distinguished travellers and phers, 
draws, at the end of his work, a conclusion which is 
contrary to all the laws of induction. But the disco- 
very of the mummies found in Mammoth Cave is, it 
may be said, the final destruction of the theory of pri- 
mitive people, renewed from the Greeks, to the shame 
of our age, and maintained, without reflection, by 
learned persons of the first order. If what a traveller 
relates be true, this cave is destined to supply here- 
after important dats on of the 
American continent. 

The sight of the Haunted Chamber, or great temple, 
as I may call it, s i 
had seen. A circ space, which the guides as- 
sert to be eight acres in extent, and which the 
more moderate visitors reduce to four, presents un- 
der ground an immense vault, without natural pil- 
lars to support it. The action of the waters that 
anciently formed it, festooned it all around with dra- 
peries, tastic or ul figures, in the manner 

execu ues, foliage, and elegant ds. 
The Pantheon of Agrippa returned then to my mind, 
as the sublime diminutive of the colossal vault that I 
had before my eyes. 

We entered the cave at four o’clock in the evening, 
and we came out of it at night-fall. The next day, 
pip the am Sedean as yet in the east, we de- 
scended again into cavern, and without stopping 
to examine the curiosities in detail, we advanced at a 
quick rate towards the river, of which we intended to 
examine the course. Before 


several yom: particularly in the labyrin 


J 
pearance, I should have taken it for one of the finest 
white opals that I have ever yet seen. 

Before coming to the river, you pass over a gulf, 
called the Bottomless Pit. Two years ago, it was the 

to cross cave. i 
noise of the waters of the siver, whi 
the echoes of the caverns, resembles the deep mur- 
muring of a cascade, the sight of rocks heaped in con- 
fusion, the almost sudden narrowing 

the consequence to any one who dared to take a 
But a traveller had more 

than his ; he took a watch with 
a seconds’-hand, sat down on the margin of the gulf, 
threw in a stone, and remarked, that after having 


rebounded against the sides, it final] 
then before har several 


ladder across the mouth of the and 
hand Bull, crept 


: 


rised us, notwithstanding all we | tained their total 


of the vault and | the 


the hydra of the 
for 


all his presence of mind ; he stretched his hand whilst 
ing, seized a point of rock, which fortunately did 


The negro him- 
say, emboldened by the unhoped-for success 


an 

It is certainly i to find a river so far from 
the light of day ; it is a wonder to see a dark valley 
surrounded with hills, 


with living beings, and presenting, with the excepti 
love to wander. 


After having descended a small hill covered with 


pretty bles. When it becomes less deep, and 
its shores are only covered with some inches of water, 
you find a great number of cray-fishes, for the most 
part of stunted growth, and entirely white. Some- 
times, however, they are found of ordinary size, 
nearly black, and in better condition. ‘ 
The most remarkable character of these two species 
of fish is the absence of eyes, caused, no doubt, from 
their total uselessness. Complete blindness is the 
most striking of the fishes that are found 
in the subterranean river. 


place in 


chambers of the principal one of the cave. 

during the day, and ing im groups to the vault, 

they escape at night, and leave the cavern, to sport in 

the exterior valley. ‘Thus, there is nothing to distin- 

guish them from the ordinary bats. : 
But it is time Say 
tisa 


sometimes 


: 
i 


the black and worn rocks as they passed 
ws in opposition with the 
profound silence of these retreats, when all 
at the same instant, contrasting, at 
with the sonorous reverberation of the 
beauteous echoes I ever heard, all 


F 


an enormous promontory. 
I confess, over my ; 
but at that moment, by @ spontaneous and Lo aa 
i e voices of 


passes, and ravines, peopled | this third 


Fz 
i 
: 


| 


i 

| 
E 


4 


was scarcely large 
ird, and upon which an intrepid American 


i 
rea 


If you raise your head, you see a hole, 
calcareous incrustations, like bunches of, grapes 
graceful clusters. ‘The floor is covered with 
plaster dust, produced from the decomposition 
gypsum incrustations: the walls are: covered 
m. The figures are not only columns and dra~ 
peries, but also leaves, flowers, roses, stars, and @ 
thousand fantastic, natural, and graceful images. : 
Having reached near sixteen miles’ distance 
the entrance of the cave, we did not consider it 
to proceed further, and returned to the light of day. 
Much of this wonderful cavern remains to be ex- 
plored, including the final outlets of the waters which 
pass through it. No one,.indeed, knows half the 
wonders for science that this kingdom of darkness 
may conceal, 


A HINT TO BENEVOLENT IMPROVERS. . 


In the little tale, “The Helpful and Helpless,” which 
we lately ted, an attempt was made to show 
how difficult it is to benefit those who have little care 
for helping themselves. The moral of the ‘was, 
that in all cases we should exercise a reasonable 

of caution, and at all events only render assistance in 
that form which would be accordant with 

have a very striking ex~ 
maxim in thernumerous 


of Irish peasantry 
Instead of goi 


good examp 
ut injudicious friends have to alter, sas it 


tages of improvement ; and this, it is apprehended, 
bo dane tub by 
Above all, prejudices must be treated with 
= or, what is preferable, not 
at all. 


on 
Ireland, and which they present as an illustration of 
the way in which improvements have been too fre- 
quently set about in that fine but much abused country. 
“An — lady of our acquaintance, who had 
married an Irish gentleman possessed of a pro- 
pone own country, went over to Ire with 
full of all sorts of plans for the improvement 
of his tenantry in education, cleanliness, industry, and 
comfort ; her husband assured her ‘ she might 
work away till she was tired, at what she pleased, so 
she did not him.’ Our kind friend, in a 
after her arrival, wrote to us that she 
with the people. Such an account as she 
i bonfires 


ial 


Hi 


BS 
E 
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’ perish. The prediction had like to have proved true : anlintnn, the words of a guide, who, seeing me 
the ladder not being sufficiently long, rested but | stagger 
slightly on the other side ; thus, at the moment that are at once in the dead sea /’—they so term 
the adventurer thought he touched the edge, it slipt, which is surrounded by this grand amphitheatre 
and the negro gave a shout of terror, imagining that ed-up rocks. ; 
: mously large, and where the water has evidently risen abyss was punishing w man 
audacity ; but the intrepid *tra- 
d 
f | fear, at t 
self, the 
rwhere found where na- | of a — 4 attempt, went to procure a Lan af er, 
cavities. We stopped, | followed after the white man, and retu with him ; 
called the Haunted | by the same way, after having seen the bank of the 
ms who first penetrated | subterranean river, towards which we are now to pro- 
ies, which are said to | ceed. Ab 
um. a the gulf, offers to visitors every facility of passing 
others, the body of a woman closely rolled in band- | without the least fear ; and one is now astonished that 
ages, like the Egyptian mummies, attracted parti- rsons had been for so long a time stopped by such 
cular attention: to her arm was suspended a little 
bag, filled with needles and trinkets; she was in a ventured, only @ fortmight pre 
sitting posture, and of small stature; her features complete discovery of this littl 
showed a different variety in the human family from crossing, we passed at least twenty mun 
the red man ; and if we join this singular fact to the on | on the river ; and after disembarking, pursued our 
curious discoveries of Mr Stephen, in Central Ame- e | way by a new route, in which, by climbing, and turn- 
ing, and winding, in various directions, we at length 
cease to hear the rushing of the water, and arrive at 
sand and seattered rocks, we found ourselves on a grand barrier, in the form of a wall, as black a : 
| banks of a new river, which may have in this ue basaltes. But it is the commencement of wonders. . 
| twenty feet in breadth, and it is considered to be as 
many deep. It flows upon a bed of fine sand and 
species of the genus cottus. ‘The largest that has ever ; 
been caught may be six inches long ; their ordinary 
size is from three to om. 
be distinguished ; and itis asserted, that a doctor of 
Louisville, after having anatomised several, ascer- ; 
absence. 
0 the list of animals that inhabit the eavern, I 
must add to the fishes and cray-fishes several species 
of insects, amongst them arachnides, phalangian, and 
crickets. Their limbs are, in general, slen- 
der ; their skin starred and whitish ; and 0 of ; 
sight wanting in all of them. We cannot i | 
| the same class the bats that are found in the two near | 
| unsuccessful attempts to reclaim the humbler orders 
a: their very wretched condition. 
to work cautiously, educating and 
implanting better habits in the young, and setting @ 
| 
rible thing to advance slowly upon an unknown river, Co 
which flows between two perpendicular rocks, passing | been the growth of centuries, and are now ingrained: 
MES through narrow grottoes, where the voyager in the constitutions of the people. It cannot be too 
must stoop, in order not to strike against the vault ; | much kept in remembrance, that there is no possibi- : 
and then rolling its waters on desolate shores, where | lit of tapeovingtansienesebnmnirantr eo 
walk nearly four miles, at one time on the rock itself, | rocks piled on rocks exhibit all the confusion of chaos. till we have, in the first place, opened the minds 
or on piles of stones, that fell formerly from the vault, ‘We were too many to enter all at a time into the | the individual members of that nation to the advan- 
at another time upon fine sand, filled with pebbles. In | boat ; the ladies first took their places, with their 
| 
cedoniuses, 
and opals, of a common description, and of little value ; 
but persevering examination would probably lead to 
more valuable results. During our excursion, a stone We offer these remarks by way of preface to an 
of the size of a pigeon’s egg was found by one of the : 
negroes, and given to a Maryland lady, who was one 
of our party. I could not, at the moment, ascertain 
the mind; and, alter viewing @ thousan | 
it seems that one has never yet seen anything . 
po soon too a turn to the | 
women were sweeter and more melancholy, and 
| those of more gloomy and 
nature presented us there, at a small expense, a 
scene which the art of producing strong emotions 
would endeavour in vain to repeat. 
bark came back to us ; and we soon found our- 
selves re-assembled anew upon a bank of compact 
caleaire, beneath which the river as it 
experiments, gave him 140 feet as an approximation of | were by enchantment, in the sand. This passage 
the depth. ‘The noise of the waters announced to him, 
besides, that, beyond the precipice, there would be the top of the lofty “that border the river, in 
found, in spite of the momentary narrowing of the cave, | which case you must walk for a time on the edge of a 
other vaults and other passages, larger, perhaps, than | precipice. You see, at the depth of 160 feet, an im- ! 
those t mense valley, of an elliptic form, at the bottom of | this (to them uncomfortable) paradise. y were 
flung a cheerful, grateful, honest creatures, but her wishes 
_ : : : = I have times since to enjoy this ter- could not suddenly transform the unlearned into the 
aecompanied him, who, impressed with a superstitious | rible view. A false step would have precipitated me | learned. It was in vain the friends who understood 
fear, solemnly announced to him that he was going to into the abyss ; and 1 cannot even now recall, without the character of the people assured her that improve 
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ment—the evidence of education—must progress, not | nor capricious ; but her sense of 
leap to a conclusion; that women, who had never | the idea of the woman wished her to 
trodden upon a boarded floor, could not be imme-| serve her when she her to serve herself ; she 
diately expected to keep it clean, and that the first 
step to such a luxury was one composed of beaten | ment of the people for own sakes, and it 
lime, sand, and earth ; that while they would appre- | was very provoking to have what had been done de- 
ciate the comfort of a two-roomed house, four rooms bo nee Boe 
would be beyond their powers of t; that | ‘I ax yer 8 pardon,’ answered the cotter’s 
the culture of simple vegetables precede the | wife ; ‘ but it’s holy truth I’m telling—I’ve no wilful 
care of flowers ; that more time and more means would | neglect to answer yer honour for ; on the conthrary’ 
be required to keep it, as the lady desired it should be —and she burst into tears—‘I have no pace night or 
in a it’s dwelling should be of no more than | remember the uses of things you gave us for 
two pal rooms at first, built upon a plan which 
of additions as they were req 3; and that | the of them, we’d 
the hand | the iron pot yer honour’s looking at, it’s as 
of the humble tenant himself, is worth a score of tould ye, for everything ; 00 that, barring the tu that 
reese ty Se Mallen’. All these protests | went to pieces with the druth, everything else is spick 
Were useless ; the had made up her mind to turn, | and span new to show yer honour—all put up out 
as it wer, a potatopit into a pinery. She filled her | the way of the childre, on the loft, my lady, and that’s 
cottages with willing tenants, w See the reason there’s on the shelves. God knows, 
time intended, to do everything ‘ honour’ desired, | ma’am, while you wern’t in it, it’s half-starved we war 
though they did not understand one-fourth of her | between the seasons ; the old potatoes going out, and 
instructions. And having been absent in England | the new ones not in ; and yet the Lord he knows I 
about four months, early on the after kep’ the bits of curosities yer honour gave us for con- 
return, she went to visit her tenants, of vayni safe, an? wo i 


85 


at once 


* Yer honour’s welcome, kindly welcome, my lady. 


Hourish out, ye dirty baste, saving yer 
ma’am, the pig that got in it in spite of me, and 


expect 5 poor uninstructed woman—whose cabin 
six months before had contained the obnoxious iron 


things in a well-furnished cottage, in little more than 


wants | a quarter of a year, to undo the habits of thirty years 


the run of the house, which he was used to; oh, | in four months. So she turned to the nex’ was 
murder, if it isn’t under the bed he’s getting, at the | worse. She was obliged to step across a pool of stag- 
why de potatoes under the di indy? said round-faced placid 

you your un ‘It’s the ducks, m 7 said a - i 
bed,’ said poor woman, who evi habitual industry by keeping on 
seat to sit on. at her knitting with great rapidity while she curtsied 
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murder, sure I’d lay my 
feet any day, and travel the country all hours 


for honour ; and right there’ 
was you thet took me mine fro 


ueens and 


it 
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Bes 
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and spoke ; t's the ducks, ma’am, that yer honour 
was 80 as to give me, and I’m sure you’ll be plased 
to see how I’ve as good as reared seven young ones ; 
and they’d go blind for want of a sup of water and —’ 
enamae™ one of your boys could drive them to 
divarshun ; but what call for the bother of that, when 
all we had to do was to scrape out a bit there, ard 
have the little craythurs safe under our eyes! I said 
i be delighted to see how they throve.’ 


terview sadly disa both ies ; the 
pict woman ral potion toe 


One vi when ‘her ladyship’ found just fault 
ely carelessness, but the wanton de- 
struction of her cottage, where the floor had been 


of the had blocked 
‘because none but an informer would come in at it.’ 
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A CHINESE INVENTION. 


There is a device of the Chinese which is worthy of 
imitation, and considering the increased security it-offers 


a dozen distinct com 

the seams are caulk 

oil, and the scrapings of bamboo. This ——- ren- 
y 


to tar, and tallow, since it is said to be incombus- 


divisions 
where the injury occurs. To the adoption of 
similar in or American merchan’ be- 


THE BELEAGUERED WIDOW. 


(After the Earl of Athole was slain by Moray, his widow, the 
Sir Henry Beaumont, was besieged with 


And her babe in jeopardy ; 
Her heart is in England’s host again, 
Her hope in its pennons free ! 
Come quickly, come, my father dear ; 
Come quickly, ye barons bold ; 


Come quickly, come, my youthful liege ; 
"Tis a daughter of England 

Whom her husband's murderous foes besiege 
Within these hated walls. 


They have slain my brave Athole in yon dark wood, 
All grim with their stunted pine ; 

And they thirst ev’n now for his young son’s blood, 
Else little I'd reck of mine. 


Oh ! why did I leave the fair land of my birth, 
For this barren north countrie ? 

Oh! Scotland, Scotland! thou never wert worth 
One-half thou hast lost to me ! 


Oh ! why did I leave my father’s hall, 
In Eamont’s peaceful vale, 

To stem the rude waves of lawless brawl 
With a lord of the bloody Gael ? 

Oh, Athole! why did thy manly form 
A spirit so fierce enfold ? 

Oh! why didst thou rush to brave the storm, 
Nor stay in thy mountain hold ? 

Oh ! little didst think of thy sorrowing bride, 
And less of thine infant heir, 

When forth to thy fate thou wouldst reckless ride, 
And leave us here to despair. 


Of peril, or famine, or harm ; 
Hadst thou yet lived, I never had sought 
another's arm. 
But thou art laid low! The stately oak 
Is rent from the clinging rose. 
My spirit is quench’d, my heart is broke, 
And I quail before thy foes. 


Oh, father ! remember yon fatal hour 


it like thee ; 
bride 
With an infant on her knee! 
Bethink thee, my father, what ‘tis to melt 
famine 


As he wasted day by day! 


Bethink thee, my father, what scenes and sights 
There be when a castle's ta’en ; 

When base kernes exult over belted knights, 
And the living envy the slain! 

Oh ! let me not live to feel and see 
What my flesh hath crept to hear ; 

If ye come not quickly to save, ‘twill be 
corny. hath on 

The leaguer is closing ! 

If thou wouldst not see thy daughter die, 
Let her hear thy trumpet’s blast ! 


WHAT TO DO WITH A WATCH WHICH HAS FALLEN 
INTO WATER. 
We are assured that the best procedure in this case is 
to plump the watch as soon after as possible into spirits. 
Oil, which is sometimes used, is objectionable, as clogging 
the mechanism ; but our informant has known instances 


watches which had been soused in water, ki ig in 
spirits, 
NOT A BAD HIT. 
iated on the justice and 


ime, tad hereditary lity. “Is it not right,” said he, “in 


order to hand down to ity the virtues of those men 
who have been ter tale services to the country, 
that their posterity should enjoy the honours conferred 


on them as a reward for such p” By the same 
rule,” said a lady, “if a man is for his 

all his posterity should be hanged too,.”-— Scottish Jests 
Anecdotes, 
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expense, an objection might arise from’ the setection it ‘ 
would occasion in the quantity of freight, and the in- 4 
creased difficulty of stowing bulky articles. It remains q 
to be considered how far these objections ought te pre- 
vail against the greater security of the vessel, crew, and ’ 
| cargo. At any rate, such objections do not apply to ships 
. of war, in which to carry very heavy burdens is not an 
object of consideration.— Ewbank’s Hydraulics. 
plored the aid of her father and King Edward. A noble matron, 
: in sorrow for the slaughter of her husband, beleaguered in a 
: mountain fortress, and sending for succour to the King of Eng- 
land and his barons, reminds one of Amadis or Palmerin. Ed- 
and hastened to her rescue.—Tytler’s Scot- 
Ob ! who is it stands in widow’d guise ; 
On yon rugged Highland tower, 
And o’er the wild moor, with longing eyes, 
Looks forth for England’s power ? 
Her Scottish lord untimely slain, 
uite prepared for the antici ssings 0 rs ——— was too much disappointed, to appreciate ; 
grateful hearts in comfortable houses. The first she | fully this strange mixture of right feeling and old 
Mogue Colfer’s stockings was thrust into the window, ; 
. where one of the panes had been broken out, and a The Beaumonts’ child is a captive here 
— was going pot, a chest, two stools and a boss, a broken dresser, a mountain 
+ ly, Mogue’s wife, and the pig, who, enjoy couple of noggins, a kish and potato-basket, a bed, a 
the ing the absence of the | cracked looking-glass, some remnants of plates and 
lad all ME resign it. | pitchers, and a portrait of a saint in a black frame—to 
remember the names, much less the uses, of all the 
ure, yer nonour forbid us to keep them in the | 
kitchen, so de *em under the bed in the little room, 
to plase yer ladyship, where ye wouldn’t see them only 
for the pig, bad cess to him for turning them out.’ 
in the 
re it’s 
pot 
is the great thing you boil your potatoes Hadst thou been beside me, I never had thought 
or ye ; see that now, how her darling lady- 
to go | was so disgusted with the es where she had 
planted a woodbine, that she that poor woman 
also in tears. 
put a 
7 I shudder to think on still, = 
‘When the treacherous Scots from thy leaguer’d tow’r 
* Why, Turned aside the crystal rill ! 
said Ally, It was hard that feverish thirst to bide, 
up raide er wi er could n cause 0 
* ‘eatching her death of could for want of the smoke ;? 
“And w _ Bethink thee what brave Dalwolsy felt 
brner of is Was a solitary instance of ingratitude—all the re Pl 
e that | were eager to ew dy but the veil had been rudely 
t of the | torn from the lady’s eyes. It was a damp October 
we did, 
have 
+ in? people lost interest in her eyes, though they were 
ye kindly, we have; we | ex 
si 
is 
-| tience. The pe 
Come, quickly come, mine own liege lord, 
e St George! to the reseue! fly! 
‘ id If ever again I hear joyful word, 
*T will be England's battle cry! 
It 1ts levers | — 
lacked patience, and, alas, abandoned the country !” 
en, sure, NO gong ou place 
‘ about the tub, and the toes, and t to floating property, and the addition ety of the . 7 
lives of navigators, it is surprising that it has not been 
adopted by Americans and Perteens ; namely, the divi- e in 
sion of the holds of ships by water-tight partitions. The 
; Chinese divide the holds of their sea-vessels into about E 
misery, and settied us here, where, to be sure, we might 
could only 
ip, hadn’t so much to do, taking 
ver goodnem gave ws. Bure wo tible. This division of their vessels see 
well experienced, for the practice is universal through- q 
out the empire. Hence it sometimes happens that one 
merchant has his goods safely conveyed in one division, 
while those of another suffer considerable damage from a 
ess an may strike against a an not sink ; for the ‘ 
net water entering by the fracture will be confined to the |. ~«& 
XUM 


